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ABSTRACT 



A developmental product tor the Massachusetts and 
New York Evaluation Service Center for Occupational Education^ the 
classification system is designed to treat behavioral objectives from 
which cognitive, psychopotor^ and affective capabilities can be 
inferred. The system pro: xdes an analytical tool to render the 
products of the Evaluation Service Center more useful lor the purpose 
of program modi f. teat ion in a manner consistent with the philosophical 
principle on which the Center was established. The Capability 
Classification System allows institutions to deal with specific 
elements of pregramo and provides feedback on the specific 
capabilities these programs are designed to develop. (Author/JS) 
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A CAPABILITY CUSS IFICATION SYSTEM 



' ntrcductlon 

The purpose of this paper Is to present a classification system 
for behavioral objectives or, more sped f leal fy, for capabilities vhlch 
educational programs are designed to produce. Those distinctions will 
be made exp licit soon • 

The Capability Classification System Is a developmental product 
for the Massachusetts and New York Evaluation Service Center for Occupa- 
tional Education which Is located In Amherst,, Massachusetts* Tho Evaluation 
Service Center Is a major, two year experl men+a I project of Massachusetts 
and New York designed to test the feasibility of maintaining a continuous 
feedback of program evaluation data to local educational agencies offering 
occupational education In such a way that prograrj standards are not 
assumed to be constant among schools. Twenty schools In both states 
are Involved with tho project In which each Institution evolves Its own 
program object Ives and roolvos measurement Information on student per- 
formance In respect to stated criteria. When similar objectives are 
ontertolned by several Institutions, normative data will bo available. 

The evaluation process supported by the Evaluation Service Center Is 
considered a major alternative to a standardized testing approach for 
progra,n evaluation, w> |ch assumes the existence of specific, standards 
against which all profirams Cr:,> be compa;od,* 

^ Conro7/ Jr., ^iTlTen G*, Cohen, Louis A., Massach us etts and New York 
Evaluation Sorvico Center for Occu p ational Edu^tlonV ^ ’Pi an n 1 t)oc utnoTyt , 
Tho University of the Statc^^^of ftew Vork, The State EdJeatT^ bepar^mbnt, 

O au of Occupational Education Research, Albany, New York, May 1970. 
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Important Definitions 

Given a definition of capabi litres as thlnqs perrons car* and/or 
will do, ati education, Includinq occupational education, Is In the 
business of capability production. The capabilities an educational 
process seeks to establish In Its product, I .e. students, are ultimately 
derl’^ed from values that society considers Important. Frequently, the 
va-ues are not rationally articulated, but few would arque that American 
society places a hlqh value on occupational competency. This paper Is 
not concerned with examining this assumption, but merely seeks to acknow- 
ledge Its existence. 

Often capabilities are Invisible, 1 «e. they cannot be directly 
observed. In these cases, capabilities are Infoned from things people 
do, I.e. behavior. All behavior 1? essentially motor, I.e. muscular 
movement. Behavioral objectives are usually described as explicit state- 
ments of expectod student behavior an educational nrexjram seeks to 
attain or, simply, )?hat the students can do at the end of an educational 
program that ho couldn’t do before It began. The Intervening educational 
program Is usually praised or blamed as the causal variable. 

To conceive of behavioral objectives as '"ho desired outcome of 
instruction Is quite mlsloadlng. The essential goal of Instruction Is 
capability production and the legitimate role of behavioral objectives 
Is to provide a measure from which capabilities can be Inferred. 
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This paper stfpulales three distinct typos of capabllltlos: 

(1) Cognitive Capabilities - the ability to do things that are 
fnostly intellectual or mental In nature. In general, 
cognitive capabilities involve acquiring and applying 
knowledge or Information. 

(2) Psychomotor Capabilities ^ the ability to do things that 
are mostly muscular In nature, but which ensue from coq^ 
nitive capabilities- In general, psychomotor capabilities 
Involve manipulating objects with various parts of the 
body. 



(3) Affective Capabilities - the ability to do things that aro 
mostly emotional In nature. Li general., affective capa- 
bilities Involve acquiring a positive or negative feeling 
toward a particular cbjcct. 

Psychomotor capabilities can be observed directly, while cognitive 
and affective capabilities mus1 bo Inferred from behavior. Therefore, a 
behavioral objective dos.crlbes a psychomotor capability, but cognitive 
and affective capabilities must bo Inferred from behavioral objectives. 
Although all behavior described In behavioral objectives Is essentially 
psychomotor, l.e. muscular movements ensuing from rnontal cictivlty, 
behavioral objectives can bo classified as either cognltlv»a, affectlvo, 
or psychomotpr. When the muscular movement Is fundamentally a moans of 
communicating a mental or emotional capability, tho objectivxj Is cognitive 
or affective. When the muscular rrovomont described by tho behavioral 
objective Is, In fact, tho capability sought by the Instructional pr«’xiram, 
Q the behavioral objective Is psychomotor. 
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CapabMity C lass t f 1 cat Ion System 



The purpose of this paper Is to describe a Capability Classifi- 
cation System both among and within capabilities which Is uncomplicated 
enough to be useful by the practl+Ioner , but sufficiently developed to be 
meaningful for comparison and analysis. The classification system Is designed 
to treat behavioral objectives from which capabilities can be inferred, 
and the distinction and relationship between capabilities and behavioral 
objectives Is cons I derea Important. The system Is adopted from the work of 
Benjamin S» Bloom, David R. Krathwohi and others. 

Co gn i tive Capabilities* 

Cognitive capabilities arc the most difficult to classify because 
of their range and Invisibility. Two rkjor catego! les of cognitive 
capabilities are offered: (l> Knowledge Acquisition; (2) Knowledge 

App 1 1 cat I on * 



Know led ge Acquisition - Knowledge acquired fs knowledge 
stored or filed such that Is can bo recalled at the 
discretion of the Individual. The cognitive capability 
Is the ability to maintain and recall knowledge. Since 
stored knowledge cannot be observed It must be Inferred 
from recalling or remamber I ng behavior. Furthnr, If 
knowledge cannot bo recailod It Is not possible to 
measure Its existence. Therefore, knowlodgo Is defined 
as that Information which can bo recalled, while the 
cognitive capability remains the maintenance and recall 
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of knowledqe, Bohavloral objectives from which knowledge 
can be Inferred describe the process of kr.owledqe recall. 
Two kinds of knowledge are defined: 

Cl. I Knowledge of Spe c ifics : This Includes facts and specific 
Information. For example, nances, dates, nieces, events, 
technical and traoe terminology, etc. The capability 
might bo knowledge, that Is to have on file and be abla 
to recall iho parts of an automobile carburetor. A 
behavioral objective would describe a recall process from 
which the capability would be Inferred. The recall process 
might be to name, to Iden+Ify, to list, to select, or to 
point to all the parts of an automobile carburetor. 

C ^ ^ Knowledge of Ways and f^ans of De^ir ng with Specifics: 
Knowledge within this category Is more abstract than 
knowledge of specific facts. Knowledge within this 
category would Include classification systems, crl'ierla 
by which specific facts and Information are tested, 
methods of Inquiry for obtaining knowledge or Information, 
and principles and theories by which Information Is 
organized on the very highest level, This category does 
not Include capabilities to apply or use moans 

of deal Ing wl th sped f I c know le dge , but Is limited to 
knowledge of ways and mean s of deal I n g with sped f Ic 
knowledge , l.e. to have on file and be able to recall 
wavs and mi^ans of dealing with specific knowledge. 



Oohavlora! objectives would describe the recall process 
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from which the knowlodcje capability could be Inferred. 
Exa(,)les of behiw loral . object I ves In this category would bo: 

(1) ^he student will nano the botanical and zoological 
classification system In descend I ng order . 

(2) The student will list steps In detecting The amount 
of antifreeze In an automobile radiator. 

(3) The ptudont will I Est ^he steps by which social 
scientists develop knowledge, 

(4) The student will name the principles of cfiemistry 
which are relevanl" to the life process. 

C5) The student will Identify a specific and complex 
description of the theory of evolution. 

Knowledge Application (Problem-Sol v l ng )-^ Knowledge Is 
applied or used to solve problems or roach goals. Cogni- 
tive capabilities In this category refer t<» tho ability 
to use or apply knowledge In problem-solving or goal 
attainment In a purposeful way. Since one cannot directly 
observe this capability, ono must Infer Its existence 
from a behavior. Behavioral objectives In th^s category, 
therefore, specify the kinds of behavior from which This 
inference can bo made. Although the behavior Is psychomotor, 
1.0. muscular. Its function Is to describe a cognitive 
capability, I.e. the ability to apply knowledge to solve 
problems or attain goals. 

Two distinct kinds of knowledge apnilcatlon are stinulatod: 
Knowledge Application W ithout Manipulation and, Know* ed go 
Application With Manipulation. 
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C2.I Knowledge Application Without Manipulation - Knowledge 

Application Without Manipulation describes an ability to 
' use or apply knowledge In a straightforward way to new 

situations. What is Intended In this category is a 
cybernetic process, I .e. when presented with a pro! lom or 
goal, the problom^solvlnt, response Is to sort through one's 
existing knowledge on file, recognize the correct knowledge 
to apply, call up and apply the knowledge and thercDy 
solve the problem or reach the goal. The knowledge stored 
!s relatively unaltered when applied. This capability 
could Involve the application of little cr much Information. 
The chief characteristic of this category Is knowledge 
application without alteration. Knowledge application In 
this category usually Involves a sequential, checklist 
process, I.e. If this condMIon exists then that solution 
applies, with that solution already existing as stored 
knowledge. 

Exafftples of objectives In this r.ategory might bo: for a 
computer proqram^ner to apply a known routine to solve n 
particular data processing problem; for an accountant to 
apply learned depreciation rrothods or cost analysis 
formulas to arulyzo ai* fosti futlon's fiscal position; or 
for a researcher to apply a stored statistical formula to 
test a hypothesis. In all ’’hose cases a specific 
problem Is presented, the student recognizes tha existence 
of the problem, sor+s through his memory bank for the 
® proper solution, and applies tbr knowledge to solve tno 

EKje 

E^D&sisss problem* 
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C2. M Non -Memory Know lodge Application Without Man T pul at [on 

A special case of Knowledge Application Without Manipulation 
occurs when a proble^n Is solv^^d or a <loa! attained with 
the straightforward application of knowledge which Is nov 
stored In mornory, but Is located and called from non- 
memory storage. The prob Icm-sol vl nq process Is some- 
thing like the following: 

1. The problem Is recognized. 

2. A search of exM St i ng know lodge Is nvade . 

3. Existing knowledge does not offer solution. 

4. KnPwledtje Is found and ca I led up from non* 
memorv storage. 

5. Knowledge Is applied to solve problem. 



An example of an objec M ve >)1 qht be a student who perceives 
a mathematical problem, and calls up and applies a formula 
from a mathematics manual to solve the problem. The 
chief characteristic of the cognitive capability Is the 
stra1 h^'^'^orward application of knowledge, exactly like 
C2.I. The difference Is that the knowledge Is not stored 
In memory, so that Iho cognitive capability Involves being 
able to find and apply knowledge to solve a problem or 
attain a goal . 




2.2 Knowledge Application With Manipulation - I'erhaps the host 
way to specify this coonIMve category Is to outline the 
problem-solving process which typifies this cognitivo 
capability. 

i. The problem Is recognized. 

■ J. 
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2* ^ search of existing problom-soi vt nq knowledge Is n^ade. 

i- 

3, Existing knowledge does not offer solutlooi 

4, Existing knowledge Is manipulated, 

5, Manipulated knovHcdge Is applied to solve the problem. 

Two methods of knowledge manipulation are stipulated: 

Analysi s - Analysis Involves breaking stored knowledge 
Into Its constituent parts such that detection of the 
relatlonsh Ips between the parts can be recognised. 

This could Involve analyzing elements within existing 
knowledge, analyzing relationships among existing 
knowledge, and analyzing the organizing principles 
of existing knowledge. 

Synthesis - Synthesis Involves assembling Isolated and 
specific pieces of knowledge to form a new whole. This 
Is a combining process, which cpuld involve considerable 
creativity. Synthesis of existing knowledge results 
In new knowledge, new plans or new understandings of 
relationships between elements. 

Behavioral objectives from which the capability of Knowledg-^ 
Application With Man I pul at Ion ts Inferred describes something of a 
hypothesis testing behavior In which existing knowledge Is analyzed 
and synthesized such that new knowledge Is produced to solve a problem 
or attain a goal. A very different modus oporandl Is involved In 
Knowledge Application Wi1h Manipulation than with Knowledge Application 
Withou t Manipulation. In Knowledge Application Without Manlptilaf Ion, 
the capability involves only search and appMcatlon, while with Appl!^ 
cation With Manipulation the capab 1 1 1 ty Involves search, manipulation 
and application. Behavioral objectlvijs that only describe search and 

er|c 
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application are not properly classified In this category. Knowledge riist 
be manipulated before applied to be properly classified In this category. 

A well known example of this capability Is: Given certain mathematical 
principles, a student will demonstrate that the following statement, In 
which a and b are rational numbers, Is true: 

(a+b)?l = a*2Ub’2l*^ 

If the student had previously stored the step by step Information of 
solving tho problem, this objective, of course. Infers rhe cognitive 
capability of Knowledge Application Wf thout Manipulation, If, on the 
other hand, the -student had to manipulate existing knowledge to arrive 
at the solution, the objective Is properly classified in the category 
of K.owledgo Application With Manipulation, that Is, It Infers tho 
capability of Knowledge Application With Manipulation, a process gulte 
distinct from Knowledge Application Wi thout Manipulation'. 

Psychomotor Capabilities 

No attempt Is made to distinguish arrong the relative complexivy of 
psychomotor capabilities In tho Capability ClassI f fco1 ion System, Psycho- 
rTK>tor capabilities are either simple or complex and the simplicity or 
complexity of the psycho'-jotor capability Is obvious from tho description 
of tho capability, ^or example, hammering a nail Into a wall Is a 
relatively simple psycho^Dotor act, while swimming tho English Channel on 
one’s back and juggling a rrormald, a monk'^y, and a martini Ir. complex. 



* Gagne, P, W, Tho Conditions of Learning, t<Iow York: Molt, Rinehart S 
Winston 196b 
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Psychomotor oohavlors or capabllltfos are essentlaMy special cases 
of knowJedpe application, with 1he application 1nv6Jvln.,j largely muscular 
mov6»pQnt. It Is therefore possible to dl fferonvlate among psychomotor 
capablllltlos by the related cognitive competency required to perform the 
psychomotor behavior. Specifically, psychomotor capabilities are a 
function of either Knowledge Application With Manipulation or Knowledge 
Application Without Manipulation. 

The same psychomotor behavior could be the function of different 
cognitive behaviors, and this d(s1 Inctlon might te Important, for example, 
\ho psychomotor remedy to an automotive trouble-shooting experience could 
be exactly the same for two groups of students, while the related cogni- 
tive behavior could be gulte different. One group’s cognitive behavior 
might be classified as C2.I, I.e. Kiiowledge Application Without Manipu- 
I at Ion, while the second group might arrive at the same psychomotor 
cone lust Ion, as It were, from an analysis of first principles, or C2.2, 

1,0. Knowledge Application Vfith Manipulation. After Vnowledgo has been 
manipulated and i solution found and stored, the next time the sarr«3 
problem Is encountered It Is likely 1hat the related cognitive behavior 
would be C2. i . 

Psychomotor capabilities sought by Instructional programs can be 
distinguished by the related cognitive behavior and this differentiation 
might describe Important aspects of both tiie student and tht training 
program that would otherwise go unnoticed. To classify a psychomotor 
capability with Its related cognitive competency sought by an Instructional 
program Is indeed uncomplicated. Simply stipulate for psychomoto'* 
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and follow the P wltn either C2.I (Knowlodne Application Without Manlpu- 
latlon) or C2.2 (Kncwiodgo Application With Manipulation^ > For example, 

P-C2.2 would describe a psychomotor capability soupht by an Instructional 
program with a related KnowlodqG Application With Manipulation coqnitive 

capabi I Ity, 

in addltlo*: to dl f fcrt 7 <\t I at Ion between the coqnitive competenclGS 
relalcti 1o psychomotor capabilities, it is useful to provide a coding 
process by which the amount of strength, dexterity and coordination 
required to perform the psychomotor behavior can be specified. The 
followlnq codlnq system Is offered: 

1. Specify ^ for psychorotcr. 

2. Next to P stipulate the level of related coqnitive competency, 

3. Next to ;he related coqnitive competency specify Information 
about the required dexterity^ strength and coordination required. 

Dexter ity - Strength - Coordination Classification Code 

0 - l/V.xerlty of anatomy part(s) required In performing 
psychomotor hchsvlor 

S - Strength of anatomy partfs) required in performing 
psychorrotor behavior 

C - Coordination of two or more anatomy parts In por'jrmlng 
psychorrotor behavior 

0 - Mof applicaole tst position - flngors 

1 _ Little ?nd position - arms 

2 - Avorago 5rd position - torso 

3 - Groat positi on - loos 

To classify a psychomotor cUjoctlve .hat required a related cogni- 
tive compotcncy of Knowledge AppI Ica+ion W 1 1 nout Moolpulatlon, groat 
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flnqor and torso doxtorlty^ great finger and arm strength, and average 
coordination one could enter the following: 

P-C2J, D3, 0, 3, 0 S3, 5, 0, 0 C2. 

This might ho a trouble-shooting objective In automotive repair. 

At f QctivQ CapablMtlv^ s 

Affective rapab.lHtles are defined as positive or negative 
feelings toward an object, person, or Idea. Positive or negative 
feollngs can bo described as a point on a continuum, from extremely 
positive to oxt>^omely necatlve. The purpose of the classi f Icaticn system 
Is 1o differentiate parts of the continuum such that common understandings 
bo obtained In commi^nlcaf Ing the amount of positive or negative 
affect toward an object, person^ or Idea. An affective capability could 
be conceived as a value, with the classification system describing the 
extent of adoption. 

Affective capabilities are Invisible and must bo Inferred from 
boliavlor. Behavioral objectives describe specific behaviors from which 
affective capabilities can be Inferred. Cognitive and psychomotor capa- 
bilities are Inferred from what a person Is capable of doing or can do, 
white affective copaol 1 It les are inferred from behavioral objectives 
that describe what a person will do. 

Affective Class i f Icatlon System; * 

AI.O R eceiving CapabI 1 Ity - A receiving capability describes perception 
of an objocf , person, or Idea, and Is a precondition to the 

Q *^^d I f I od from Krathwoh I , David R., Taxonomy of Educational Objectives, 
gpj^^jndbook Jl: Affectivo Ponain, Oovfd^McKay Company, Inc., New York, 1964 

hiaifiiifftaiTi-Taaa 
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adoption of a positive or negative feeling toward a particular 
object, person or Ide:;. A receiving capability Is defined very 
much like a knowledge capability. The emphasis Is not the 
ability to recall but that the Individual wills to be conscious 
of an object, person, or Idea. Behavioral objectives from which 
a receiving capability can be Inferred would describe a person 
willing tc perceive an object, person, or Idea. A receiving 
capability world be defined as a willingness to be aware of or 
precelve an object, Idea, or person. If the affective object 
were shop safety, a typical behavioral objective from which a 
receiving capability could be Inferred might be that the 
person had willed to obtain knowledge of shop safety. 

Receiving capabilities are defined as Including some positive 
or negative feeling component such that perception Is ■/II led. 

(See affective Continuum, page 17). 

Responding Capabil ity (beginning to commit) - At this band In the 
continuum the attention to an object, person, or Idea Is willed. 
The behavior from, which this capability can be Inferred describes 
a person doing something about an object, person, or Ide^ beyond 
merely being aware of It. Two dlstlrict cdfegorles are stipulated 
within this subdivision, an Acquiescence Capability and a 
Wl 1 1 Ingnoss CapabI I Ity. 

A'/, I AcquI esconcQ CapabI I Ity • Compliance or obedience behaviors to 
an object, person, or Idea are those which Infer this affective 

ERIC . : « 






capabinty, Lg. o person's behavior Is a function of sornethlnc^ 
other than a cormltrmint. Educators at all levels should havo 
Ijttle difficulty In recognizing behavior which Infers Jhls 
capability by conceiving of It as "psyching out" behavior. An 
example of a b ^avloral objective might b^ that on Individual 
complies with shop safety rules, ^he feeling component of this 
part of the continuum Is such that compliance Is not psychologi- 
cally uncomfortable, I.e. It Is at least positive or negative 
enough not to cause dissonance with conformity. 

W il lingness Capability - Wllllngnessi which Implies voluntary 
behavior, Is the fundamental characteristic of this part on the 
affective continuum. The afTectlve capability Is described as 
the existence of enough feeling tnat o person wills, without 
outside Interference, to behave In a way conslstenr with a 
positive or negatl/e feeling toward in cbjcct. Idea, or person. 

He Is. much more coiimfltod than when he Is only willing fo 
perceive the object, person, or idea, and somewhat rr>oro committed 
than when he Involuntarily compiles, A behavioral objuctlvo 
from which this capability can bo Inferred might doscril>e a student 
seeking knowledge about safety procodurcs In a sheu sotting. 

Valuin g CapabI I Ity (Full Commitment) - At these ends of the 
affective continuum the affective capability Involves consistent 
corrrltment to a positive or negatl/o feollnq toward an object, 
person, or Idea. Two categories are stipulated: Acceptance and 
Full Commitment. 
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A3*l Acceptanco CapabHity - The affective capablHty at these bands 
of the continuum results from the Internalization of sufficient 
positive or neqative feeling toward an objeci , Idea, or person 
that an individual wills to be publlcally Identified with his 
feeling. A second dlstlngulshlnq feature of this capability Is 
consistency of feeling, reflected in behavior. Behavioral 
objectives from which this capability could be Inferred might 
be a willingness to play a leadership role to Improve shop safety. 

a 3.2 full CommI tfTibnt Capability - The affective capability at these 
outside ends of the affective continuum can be described as 
complete enoilonal coftYnItment to a positive or negative feeling 
toward an objrct, person, or Idea. The affective capability 
at these ends of the continuum Is such that the Individual wills 
to convince and/or convert others io his *'cause*\ A behavioral 
o'-joctlve from which the affective capability might be Inferred 
could be thit an Individual wills to convince all participants 
of the necessity of establishing and maintaining shop safety 
rules and regulations. 

A4.0 Values Organization CapabllHy - Up to this point we have been 
describing an affective capability continuum which provides for 
fhe Internal Izatlon of a single value toward an object, person, 
or Idea. Values Organization Capability does not fit anywhere 
on the continuum, but Is a separate phenomenon; the organizrtlon 
of a value system. Th/s capability duscrlbcs a person willing 

O 
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to interrolate a complex ot values Into a value system. This Is 
an oxtrenxjly complex psychological process » and the purpose of 
tills catogory Is not to distinguish among various strategies of 
value system organ I nation, but, simply to provice a classification 
category for this distinct affective capability. An objective 
from v/:ich this capability might be inferred would be that a saw 
mill <orcrrv3n, for examp ie, wills to roconc’ le an oxtromeiy strong 
fooling (A 3 ,l) toward shop safety with an equally weighted feeling 
toward productivity. 



1^0 provisions are mode In the Capability Class I f i cation System 
for relaflng effective capabillMos wifh specific cognitive or psychomotor 
copabllltles souf)ht by instructional progranvs, although such a developmont 
would bo straightforward. The roaion I5 that It Is antlrlpated 




AFf ECT I VE CAf^ACI L I TY CONTINUUM 



If n lot Ions h \p b etween Af(ect(v<j and Other CapabI 1 1 1 los 
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affective capabilities will span cognitive and psychornotor capabilities 
both within and amonp educational pr'ograms. For example, h seems 
that educational Institutions are typically more concerned with foster- 
ing positive fee I Inns toward relatively global concepts such as self 
as a competent worker and work as a desirable activity, rather than with the 
particular affective cotnponents of a specific cognitive or psychomotor 
capabi 1 1 ty . 



A Summary of the Capability Classification System 



The following Is offered not only as a summary, but a statement 
of the simplicity of the Capabi I iry Classification System offered In 
this paper* 



I Cognitive Capabilities are to be classified as follows; 



Cl.l Knowledge of Specifics 

Cl ,2 Knowledge of Ways and Moans' of Oeallng with Specifics 
C2.1 Knowledge Application Without Manipulation 

C2.iI Non-i-^mory Knowledge Application Without Manipulation 
C?*2 Knowledge Application With Manipulation 

II Psychomotor Capabilities are to be classified as follows: 

Specify P for psychomotor 

Next to P stipulate the level of related cognitive competency 
Next to the related cognitive competency specify the amount of 
dexterity, strength and coordination required In performing 

III Affective Capabilities are to bo classified as follows: 



Al.O Receiving Capability 

A2.I Acquiescence Capability 

A2.2 Willingness Capability 

A3. I Acceptance Capability 

A3. 2 Full Cofrrtl tment Capability 

A4.0 Values Organization Capabi Illy 
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Tho Usefulness of the C a pabl e I ty Class I f i ca on Systom 

To probe the potential usefulness of the Capability Classification 
System It Is necessary to make several assumptions: 

1. Capabilities which occupational programs of part icipat ing 
schools are seeking to attain are described by behavioral 
object I VOS . 

2. In addition to being c lass I f ] od by capabi M t ios, behavioral 
objectives are classified by; type of Institution; grade or 
semester level; sped f Ic curri cu I um, program, division and 
unit within an occupational curriculum; a discipline area, 

If applicable; and the sequential level within a program at 
which the objective is offered. 

Given a computerized retrieval system, participating Institutions 
can obtain, In a mechanical flash, the folic, 'Ing Information: 

I. A list of specific knowledge capabilities sought by any 
occupational program, at any unit, division, program or 
curriculum level for any Institution at any grade level. For 
example, one could dotormino tho knowledge capability 
differences, If any, between secondary and poststcondary 
Institutions which are assu.mod as proroqulslto to automobile 
Ignition repair performance skills. AM cognitive capabi 1 1 I'los 
afneng programs can, of course, be compared and analyzed. 

•v 21 
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2, A lis'i of cofTvnon copnltlvo capabiliffes within disciplines 
and across occupational proqrann^ can bo obtained. For 
example, one could analyze tho knowledge capabilities In 
physics across all programs within a particular Institution. 

3. Similar Information for ps/chOfTK>tor capablMtios could bo 
obl-alnod such that comparisons could be made on any dimension 
stipulated above. For example, an institution could compare 
levels at which specific psychomofor capabilities are sought 
within programs arid among Institution-. 

A. Information would be avallablo to examine differences among 
Institutions or levels wl th I n 1 nst i t ut i ons of related cogni- 
t!vc competencies to specific and similar psychomotor 
Cdpabllltios. Such information Is very useful In analyzing 
the typo of technician and tradesman developed by programs. 
Different problem-solving cognUlve capabllltlos related to 
similar psychoirxjtor capabilities among Institutions would 
describe major differences bofwcon progrofns that might other- 
wise remain undetected* 

b. A comparison of occupational programs by physical strength# 
muscular dcxtcrlfy, or by bc<dy coordination would bo possible. 
(This may bo a convenient time to mornly acknowledge the 
vocational 9uld<3nco potential of the system. As the system 
Is dovelopod, this use of the data Is anticipated.) 

0. Comparisons among values, I .e. positive or negative feelings 
toward objects, persons, or ideas soughi by various Institu- 
tions could bo obtained. 
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It should be pointed out that iiH Institutions participating In 
the Nlassachu setts and Now York Evaluation Service Centor will rotioln 
anonymous, as It were, and only be Identiflod by typo. Specific rules 
and regulations for data release are yet to be dorornlned by 1ho State 
Directors of lAassachusetts and New York. 

Obviously, when tost data is obta’ned for behavioral objectives, 
the analysis potential Increases considerably. Part I cl pai I ng Institu- 
tions will not only be able to compare their programs wl+h others in 
torn^s of capabilities sought, but analyze the degree to which their 
program Is meeting its objectives and how It compares wllh others 
seeking similar capabilities. The variety o' ways In which the data 
can bo accessed provide:' an enormous source of information fundamental 
to program modification, establishing an empirical basis for change In 
occupational education. 

Cone jus I on 

The fundamental purpose of 1lie Capability C lass I f I cat I on System 
Is lo provide an analytical tool to render the product of the Lvaluotlon 
Service Center more useful for the purpose of i^rogram modification In 
a manner consistent with the phMosofhical principle on ./nich the Centor 
was established. Without such a c I assi f Ic at Ion system, the program 
modification potential offered by the Center would be extremely gross. 

The Capability Classification System a I lows Inst I tutlons to deal with 
specific olerrcnts of programs and provides feedback on the specific 
capabilities these elements are designed to develop, if It were not 
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possible to cH f foron t [ ate behavioral objectives by capabllltlos across 
occupational programs and institutions, program modification would 
continue 1o occur In the ahjonco of educationally Important Information, 

The Capability Classification System is designed to be useful to 
and usable by both the practitioner and the educational researcher. 
Indeed/ this Is a difficult gap to bridge. The success of the system 
will be directly related to its abilify to meet the needs of both 
audiences/ such fhat communication can occur, both groups must reach 
out and adopt this or a related system If the Evaluaflon Service Center 
and similar evaluation projects are to roach their full potential and 
become important change agents in education. 
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